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Iris and Peonies, the 
King Flowers of the Flower 
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stone for years, in Carload quantities, 
CALCITE PULVERIZED Limestone lasts much 





because it does its work BEST! 
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124 TREMONT STREET 
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Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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HOTEL STATLER 
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Fine Seedling Iris 


We are transplanting Iris to our new 
garden and wish to close out on a fine lot 
of Iris seedlings. Full color range. Some 
of Dominion parentage. 

100 unlabeled seedlings $5.00 
25 selected seedlings unlabeled $5.00 
All Sent Express Collect 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


Montgomery & Euclid Rds., R. R. No. 10 
Cincinnati, O. 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
LILIES, etc. 


Prices f.o.b. New York and 
Toronto. No customs’ bothers. 
Catalogue una pooklet on bulb 
growing on request. 
Thousands of Satished Customers 
a 8S. B. McCREADY 
430-X Brunswick Ave., Toronto 4, Canada 


Star Rose 


our “star tag"says so! 














An Invitation 


Hundreds, thousands of roses in 

the Star ‘Rose Gardens invite 

you. Come anytime—many times 

¥ —before frost. On Philadelphia 
in — Baltimore highway — come! 

CONARD-PYLE CoO. 
\" Star Rose Growers 
Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Early July Work 


D2 not neglect to stake the perennials in garden beds and 
borders before they begin to bend and break. 

Many early-flowering perennials will blossom a second and 
sometimes a third time if cut rigorously after blossoming. Del- 
phiniums in particular respond to this treatment; the second 
blossoming is sure and often luxuriant. 

The blooming season of many of the campanulas, especially 
persicifolia and pyramidalis, is almost indefinitely extended by 
clipping off the separate blossoms as they wither. 

Hardy chrysanthemums should be topped in order to make 
them more bushy. 

Ramblers should be pruned when through blooming. If one 
wishes to cover a dividing fence or piazza trellis, much expense 
may be saved by rooting cuttings. Cut the best part of the 
pruned-off shoots into tw«-foot lengths, set closely together in a 
partially shaded shallow trench, keep moist, and they will soon 
start. 

Sweet peas will continue to flower if watered freely or heavily 
mulched to keep the ground cool. 

Lawns should not be cut as closely now as in the spring. The 
grass may well be kept two inches high. 

Flower heads of rhododendrons should be broken off if the 
work has not already been done. 

Seeds of cinerarias, Chinese primroses and calceolarias may be 
sown now to give plants for winter blooming. 

It is very important to thin apples and peaches in order to have 
perfect fruit. 

Late celery plants may be set out now. 

Turnips may be planted any time within the next two weeks. 

Late cabbages and cauliflowers may be set out, keeping the 
fact in mind that the soil must be well firmed over the roots. 

Cucumbers, melons and squashes may be saved from the 
depredations of striped beetles by dusting them with a mixture 
of sulphur and lime. 
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THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 

Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 





369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ROCK GARDEN GEMS 


Iris Gracilipes 
Vaccinium Buxifolium 
Euonymus Rad. Minimus 
Soldanella Alpina 


Collection for 
$3.00 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield Street 


Wethersfield 


Connecticut 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PEONIES PEONIES 


ACRE after ACRE of the MOST 
WONDERFUL PEONY BLOOMS 
in existence have glorified our nursery 
for the past month. 


These MAGNIFICENT BLOS- 
SOMS have portrayed the glory that 
may be yours by planting some of 


the CHOICE CHERRY HILL 
QUALITY STOCK. 


Winners of many prizes at the great 
Peony Exhibit recently held at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 





NOT OPEN SUNDAYS 


Cherry Hill Nursery 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 






















| Spiraea 
| Trichocarpa 


(Korean Spiraea) 


A flowering shrub 


of distinction bringing X., 
new delights and thrills to 
your garden. It is impossible YJ 
to adequately portray or describe \ 
l| the beauty of Spiraea trichocarpa. 

A medium height shrub with spread- \ 
ing, arching, drooping branches, 
flowering freely in late June. Strong 
field-grown plants, 2 to 3 ft. tall, 
$1.50 each. 


This and many other interesting new 
plants are listed and described in our 
catalog LANDSCAPES AND GAR- 
DENS for 1928. Write for your 
copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 3 
| Framingham, Massachusetts a 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. 


New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 
Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 
Manager 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogues 





Hardy Perennial Plants 


We grow hundreds of thousands of Hardy Plants in nearly 
a thousand varieties, for old-fashioned gardens, rock gardens, 
woodland plantings, ground-covers, banks, dry soils and 
moist places. Many are in pots for summer planting. A 
copy of “Hardy Herbaceous Plants,” our catalogue, will be 
sent to those who intend to plant perennials. 
Evergreens and Conifers. Nearly 
100 acres of Junipers, Yews, 
Pines, Spruce, Arborvitae, and 


other evergreens for plantings 
of any magnitude. 


Pot-grown Vines. Ampelopsis, 
Bignonia, Honeysuckle, Aristolo- 
chia, Euonymus, Climbing Hy- 
drangea, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, 
Wisteria, and others are de- 
scribed and priced in our special 


Broad-leaved Evergreens. Rhodo- folders. 
dendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Potted Roses. Many thousands of 
Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, Hybrid Teas, Teas, and Climbers 
propagated and grown under our ready for immediate shipping. 
direction. Ask for special list. 


Our Specialties include Chinese Magnolias, Evergreen 
Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weeping 


Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, Cotoneasters, rare flowering 
shrubs, and grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request for catalogue, please state what you intend 
to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Peony Show in Boston 


ROFESSOR A. P. SAUNDERS of Clinton, N. Y., was 
awarded the President's Cup offered by Albert C. 
Burrage, at the joint exhibition of the American Peony 
Society and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, June 22-24. In many ways 
Professor Saunders’exhibit, which consisted wholly of seed- 
lings, was the outstanding feature of the show, representing 
as it did many years of work, with remarkable results in both 
Chinese and moutan peonies. 

All the halls, however, were filled with interesting material, 
and the attendance, which exceeded 10,000, was greater than 
that at any peony show in Boston for many years. The 
exhibitors had been obliged to contend with very unfavorable 
weather but many superb blooms were shown, some of them 
with surprising keeping qualities. There was, for example, a 
small collection of peonies, sent by Ivan W. Goodner of 
Seattle, Wash., by airplane, some of which were in splendid 
condition at the end of the show. Mr. Goodner’s exhibit con- 
sisted of new varieties introduced in 1915 and later. They 
received much attention from the newspapers because of 
their long air flight, which incidentally cost Mr. Goodner $18 
in stamps. 


The only decorative display was made by Cherry Hill 
Nurseries, but it was on a large scale, filling almost a third of 


the main exhibition hall. It included a circular garden in 
the center of the hall, with a pool in which goldfish disported 
themselves. The walls were banked with evergreens, and 
peonies, many of them Cherry Hill creations, were grouped in 
great masses in the corners and in beds. The display was set 
up by Frank Wheeler of Natick. The same growers filled the 
stage in the upper hall, largely with seedlings. 

The largest share of the honors in the classes fell to the 
Indian Spring Farms of Baldwinsville, N. Y. Harry F. Little, 
representing this concern, brought on a very large consign- 
ment of flowers, the quality of which was remarkably fine. 
Indeed, nearly a dozen of the visitors were so intrigued with 
his display that they went back with him to Baldwinsville 
at the conclusion of the show to see the flowers in the field. 

Roaming about the hall, visitors who are familiar with 
peonies found many specimens of exceptional quality. As 
usual A. W. Fewkes of Newton Highlands, Mass., had a table 
of quality material. W. B. Parker of Wilmington, Mass., had 
a long table in the upper hall filled with superb blooms, with 
Walter Faxon and Mme. Emile Lemoine particularly good. 
Among Shaylor & Allison’s seedlings was one marked 101, 





The New Tree Peony “‘Argosy’’ Shown by Professor A. P. Saunders at the Annual Exhibition of the American Peony Society 
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which excited particular attention. It was a peony of the 
Japanese type, white with yellow stamens, and with very 
marked fragrance. It was similar to and at least as good as 


the well known Isani Gidui. 

One of the handsomest of the new seedlings was one 
marked 14-13 and shown by Benjamin Wilder Guppey of 
Melrose. In color it was a scintillating red and altogether 
very unusual, as the judges evidently thought, for they gave 
it a first class certificate. Harry Norton of Ayers Cliff, Quebec, 
Canada, showed a seedling named Sherbrook Record, which 
was especially attractive. It was Japanese as to type, and 
apple-blossom pink in color. 

Indian Spring Farms showed Therese in splendid form. 
This, however, is not as good a keeper as some of the other 
kinds, and in none of the exhibits stood up nearly as well as 
Le Cygne, which is remarkable for its keeping qualities. Cer- 
tainly no white peony has yet come up to this highly rated 
variety, which has seldom been seen in better condition than 
in Boston. 

At the show held in Minneapolis a few days before the 
Boston show, A. B. Temple displayed a pink seedling marked 
D.33 which was the outstanding flower in the exhibition. 
Mr. Temple sent this variety to Boston, but unfortunately 
the buds did not open sufficiently to allow a fair estimate to 
be made of the flower. 

Souvenir de Louis Bigot, which can hardly be surpassed as 
a pink variety, was shown freely at the Boston show, and 
was particularly fine in the Indian Spring Farms exhibit. 

T. F. Donahue entered in the class calling for 100 blooms, 
and filled one entire bay with beautifully grown flowers. 

Professor Saunders’ exhibit was arranged against the wall 
where the light was good, and where the lively color and 
satiny texture of his new crosses were shown to excellent 
advantage. The methods by which the flowers in this new 
strain were produced were described at length by Professor 
Saunders in Horticulture, March 15. A similar account 
appears in the American Peony Society’s Bulletin for June, 
1928. Professor Saunders also showed a new race of tree 
peonies, made by crossing moutan and lutea, giving large 
single and semi-double flowers of amazing beauty and in 
varying colors. The variety which has been named Argosy 
was given a first class certificate. It is lemon-yellow, with red 
markings in the center surrounding the golden stamens. 

A great stone water jar filled with Festiva Maxima won a 
first prize for Wilton B. Fay of West Medford. The first prize 
for a basket of 15 blooms arranged for effect went to Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill and the first for a 
basket of 10 blooms to Samuel Knowles of South Easton. 

In addition to peonies, there were displays of roses, peren- 
nials and rock plants. White & Johnson of Wakefield, Mass., 
had a large and interesting rock garden, besides perennials and 
a large collection of sedums. 

The Harvard Botanic Garden filled several tables with 
perennials and roses, including many of the more useful 
small-flowered climbers and baby ramblers. This was a very 
educational exhibit. The Botanic Garden also showed a huge 
plant of Gunnera manicata, and a table of alstroemerias, 
including in addition to A. aurantica several kinds which 
. have not before been grown in this country. These alstroe- 
merias, with their loose, open habit of growth, proved very 
decorative and aroused much comment. 

William F. Dusseault of Orient Heights, received first for 
a collection of hardy roses; the Harvard Botanic Garden first 
for a display of hybrid rugosa roses, also first for a display 
of climbing and baby rambler roses; and Mrs. J. P. R. 
Sherman of Newton, first for hybrid perpetuals. Stuart 
Duncan of Newport, R. I., won first for 12 varieties of 
hybrid teas. 

In the perennial competition, the first prize went to the 
Harvard Botanic Garden, and the second to William N. Craig 
of Weymouth. Butterworth’s of Framingham put up a small 
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orchid display which has seldom been surpassed for delicacy 
and beauty of arrangement and which won a gold medal. 

On Friday evening, the American Peony Society held a 
banquet at Hotel Statler, after which Mr, E. H. Wilson, 
keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, gave an illustrated lecture 
on plant hunting. The following day a large number of 
visitors went to the Cherry Hill Nurseries in busses, enjoying 
a shore dinner at Marblehead as the guests of Harry Norton. 

Among the visitors at the exhibition, the following were 
noted: Mr. Harry F. Little of Baldwinsville, N. Y., president 
of the American Peony Society, and Mrs. Little; Professor 
A. P. Saunders of Clinton, N. Y., vice-president; W. F. 
Christman of Robbinsdale, Minn., who is the secretary, and 
the editor of the Bulletin; A. M. Brand of Faribault, Minn. ; 
James Boyd of Haverford, Pa.; W. H. Thurlow, George C. 
Thurlow and D. C. Stranger of West Newbury, Mass.; Harry 
Norton of Ayers Cliff, Que.; George W. Peyton of Rapidan, 
Va.; R. B. Ware of Bridgton, N. J.; Miss L. A. Waddell of 
Perth, Ont.; Miss Dorothy Ebel of New York; John C. 
Wister of Germantown, Pa.; Paul L. Battey of Glencoe, IIl.; 
S. G. Harris of Tarrytown, N. Y.; W. O. Roy of Montreal; 
Leonard Barron and Adolph Kruhm of New York. 





Iris Show in Boston 

The postponed iris exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, with the cooperation of the American Iris 
Society, was held at Horticultural Hall, June 16-17. The 
unfavorable season interfered somewhat with the success of 
the show, but nevertheless a large number of excellent blooms 
were seen on the tables. The display features were made by 
Miss Marian Roby Case of Weston, and Mrs. Homer Gage 
of Shrewsbury, both of whom set up attractive iris gardens. 

In the collection of iris calling for 50 vases T. F. Donahue 
of Newton Lower Falls won first with an excellent assort- 
ment of the best varieties. Mr. Donahue also won the silver 
medal offered by the American Iris Society to the exhibitor 
scoring the most first prize points. The second prize, a bronze 
medal, was awarded to the Glenwood Iris Gardens of 
Wellesley. 

The exhibits were not confined to irises, as many other 
plants were shown, including two groups of rhododendrons, 
one from Cherry Hill Nursery and one from Walter Hunne- 
well of Wellesley. Cherry Hill Nursery also won a. first prize 
for a display of azaleas. 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears of Southboro showed an excel- 
lent group of viscarias, while Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall of 
Chestnut Hill displayed some beautiful standard fuchsias and 
heliotropes as well as a fine collection of pelargoniums and 
other greenhouse plants. Mr. Edwin S. Webster won a first 
for a group of hybrid calceolarias. 

Butterworth’s of Framingham made a noteworthy display 
of epidendrum orchids, winning a gold medal. The hybrid 
lupins of Robert Laurie & Sons of Stoughton were particu- 
larly attractive, and the Harvard Botanic Garden showed 
herbaceous flowers and alstroemerias. Wyman’s Framingham 
Nurseries put up an excellent group of evergreens and azaleas 
which added to the beauty of the show. 





Flower Show at Groton, Mass. 


The third annual flower show of the Groton (Mass.) 
Garden Club was held on June 6 and 7. Much attention was 
given to the artistic arrangement of mixed flowers and per- 
haps the most striking combination was the prize-winning 
arrangement of salmon-pink oriental poppies (variety Mrs. 
Perry) with soft blue plumbago. These were grown at Low- 
thorpe School and arranged by one of the students. Another 
equally interesting arrangement was composed of bronzy- 
orange and yellow tulips with red beech leaves. Artistic ar- 
rangements included sprays of Spiraea van Houttei combined 
w'th weigela, and spiraea with the double kerria. 


























Mock Oranges of Pleasing Fragrance 


ure that may be had by taking advantage of the range 

of fragrance available in the philadelphus species and 
horticultural varieties. I suspect that part of this neglect arises 
from the fact that most people smell with their eyes rather 
than with the organs particularly adapted to that sense, for 
watching visitors at the Breeze Hill fragrance display I note 
that they are sure they are going to smell a mockorange which 
must have an odor like orange blossoms, regardless of whether 
or not the particular plant whose fragrance they are inhaling 
has any such odor. 

About a generation ago Professor Sargent sent to the 
famous hybridizer Lemoine, plants of Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus, a Rocky Mountain species, the small and quite in- 
conspicuous flowers of which have a powerful and penetrating 
fragrance utterly different from that of P. coronarius. The 
statement has been repeatedly made that this formed the basis 
of the many hybrids which have made the philadelphus group 
so amazingly beautiful. 

Now some of the species brought in by Mr. Wilson from 
West China include fragrances utterly different from either 
that of Philadelphus microphyllus or P. coronarius. For ex- 
ample, the earliest to bloom is P. incanus, which first was 
known as P. Wilsoni, and this, to me, gives a delightful hint 
of the hyacinth in its fragrance. 

Later comes Philadelphus sericanthus, var. Rehderianus, the 
flowers on which are small and not individually important, 
though in attractive clusters, but the fragrance of which is 
distinctly that of the old-fashioned valerian, or ‘‘garden 
vanilla.’’ Just as the petals of this philadelphus are dropping, 
P. purpurascens opens its charming little blooms, each one 
with a pull purple spot on each lobe of its calyx. The fra- 
grance of this species is precisely that of sweet peas, as I have 
proved time and again by having the ladies inhale, with eyes 
closed, the fragrance of both sweet peas and this philadelphus. 
The plant is very graceful in habit, but it is not a profuse 
bloomer. Its fragrance is its peculiar and admirable quality. 

The popular Virginal has a somewhat characteristic mock- 
orange odor, and many of the other hybrids have the same 
odor to a greater or lesser degree. One of the newest and finest, 


Fy eee tat too few garden folks realize the double pleas- 


The Fragrant Mock Orange Philadelphus Purpurascens 





however, is Belle Etoile, which forms a graceful spreading 
shrub, quite different from the upstanding habit of many of 
the hybrids, the long branches of which are thickly set with 
large single flowers, and each petal of which bears a purple or 
lavender blotch at its base. This extremely beautiful shrub 
has distinctly the odor of the gardenia, and it is quite liberal 
with that odor, so that, as in the case of the sericanthus 
variety above mentioned, the whole vicinity is permeated. 

Coming at Breeze Hill just when the roses are at their best, 
these later philadelphus varieties afford a pleasing contrast, 
*not only in flower but in exquisite perfume. I have noted that 
seedlings of Virginal come true, which justifies the erection 
of that as a species, and in fact I think some of the seedlings 
tend to be better in habit than the original vegetatively pro- 
duced plants. Banniere at Breeze Hill is the one most superb 
object, because its semi-double blooms, themselves very large, 
literally cover a great and graceful plant. 

I want to commend the study of the fragrance of these 
species and varieties to those who believe in the garden 
odorous. Also I wish an American Lemoine would begin to 
toy with P. subcanus, P. sericanthus Rehderianus and P. pur- 
purascens. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


When Peony Buds Blast 


There has been much complaint this year about the blasting 
of peony buds, which turn black and become hard so that 
they do not open. This is a condition which often prevails in 
wet seasons. It may indicate merely that the buds were injured 
by late frosts, or it may signify the present of the disease 
called botrytis blight, which is the most common fungus 
trouble to which peonies are subject. 

If the blasting of the buds is not followed by drooping of 
the foliage on some stalks, the probabilities are that the dam- 
age was done by the frost. If, however, this drooping of the 
leaves is noted, the owner of the plant may well conclude 
that botrytis has developed. If the plant is a cheap one or a 
poor one, it may as well be pulled up and burned outright. 
‘Itherwise the best plan to follow is to cut off the wilting 
stalks at a pcint just below the ground. 
All the foliage removed should be burned. 
The next step is to sprinkle lime on the 
ground around the plants, taking care that 
it does not touch the stems, and working 
it well into the soil. If this plan is fol- 
lowed, the chances are good that the plant 
will recover before another year. 


A Good Combination 


Two native plants, Cornus racemosa 
and Rosa virginiana, or, as it is often called, 
R. lucida, have been flowering freely at the 
Arnold Arboretum and the pure pink 
flowers of the rose harmonize so well with 
the creamy white flowers of the cornel that 
these two plants can well be used together 
in natural planting. Rosa virginiana is con- 
fined to the northeastern seaboard region 
of the continent, and in its best form is a 
tall shrub with lustrous leaves and pure 
pink flowers which have a rich perfume. 
A beautiful floral display is also made 
when this rose grows with the native elder 
(Sambucus canadensis), as it does some- 
times in the rear of Massachusetts sea cliffs. 
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Changes in Library Hours 


By vote of the Library Committee, the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society will not be open on 
Saturday afternoons between June 15 and September 15. 
Exceptions are to be made however, for week-ends when the 
society is holding an exhibition. Then the library will be 
open both Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 


Now a Delphinium Society 


BULLETIN signed by Newell F. Vanderbilt, as secre- 

tary pro tem, announces the organization of the Amer- 
ican Delphinium Society with Charles F. Barber as president. 
The executive committee represents all parts of the country as 
follows: 


NORTHWESTERN STATES: 

Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, Ore. 

O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. 
WESTERN STATES: 

Frank C. Burns, San Rafael, Calif. 

Newell F. Vanderbilt, San Rafael, Calif. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES: 

John D. Waller, Guadaloupe, Calif. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES: 

John D. Roberts, Englewood, Colo. 
MIDDLE WEST STATES: 

Thomas E. Evans, 2420 Fort St., Omaha, Neb. 

Charles G. Smith, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, Ohio 

A. L. Poessel, 1670 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
NORTH CENTRAL STATES: 

Clifford E. White, Grosse Isle, Mich. 

Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 

William A. Toole, Baraboo, Wis. 
NORTHEASTERN STATES: 

Elmer E. Gove, Burlington, Vt. 
EASTERN STATES: 

Robert C. Edgar, Narbeth, Penn. 

James F. Barclay, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN STATES: 

Mrs. Alice Sidebotham, Catonsville, Md. 

It is intended to have the society function mainly through 
branch organizations. The charter membership fee is $1.00 to 
be paid before January 1, 1929. The present membership is 
212 and application blanks may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Newell F. Vanderbilt, at San Rafael, Calif., together 
with copies of the bulletin explaining the purposes of the 


new organization. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have been added recently to the 


library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


American men of science, ed.4, edited by J. McKeen Cattell and 
Jacques Cattell. N.Y., Science press, 1927. 

Audel’s Gardeners and growers guide, 4 vols. N.Y., Audel, 1928. 

Book of twelve for South Florida gardens, by M. W. Dorn, South 
Miami, Fla., South Florida Pub. Co., 1928. 

Bush fruit production, by R. A. Van Meter. N.Y., Judd, 1928. 

-— Er caas trees, by C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. N.Y., Macm., 


Dell’arte dei giardini Inglesi, by Ercole Silva, Conte di Biandrati. 
Milano, Dalla Stamperica e Fonderia al Genio Typcographico, 
1801. 

English homes of the early Renaissance; Elizabethan and Jacobean 
houses and gardens, edited by H. A. Tipping. Lond., Country 
Life. 

Frederick Law Olmsted: forty years of landscape architecture, v.2, 
edited by F. L. Olmsted jr. and Theodora Kimball, N.Y., 
Putnam, 1928. 

Garden Cinderellas; how to grow lilies in the garden, by H. M. Fox. 
N.Y., Macm., 1928. 

Gardening with peat moss, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Atkins & 
Durbrow Co., 1928. 

Gerard’s herball . . . from the edition of Th. Johnson, 1636, [ed.] 
by M. Woodward. Lond., G. Howe, 1927. 


Guide to the wild flowers, by N. Taylor. N.Y., Greenberg, 1928. 
Handbook of fertilizers, by A. F. Gustafson. N.Y., Judd, 1928. 
Hardy evergreens, by Frank A. Schrepfer. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 
Home flower growing, by E. C. Volz. N.Y., Macm., 1928. 
— der alpenpflanzen, by Erich Woche. Berlin, Paul Parey, 


Lilies and their culture in North America, by W. N. Craig. Chic., 
Florists’ Pub. Co., 1928. 

Minnesota Horticulturist, v.55. St. Paul, Riverside Press, 1928. 

Modern dahlia culture, by W. H. Waite. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1928 

Orcharding, by V. R. Gardner. N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 

Ornamental gardening in Florida, by C. T. Simpson. 
Fla., the author, 1926. 

Practice of forestry, by P. T. Maw. Lond., Unwin, 1912. 

Pronunciation of plant names. N.Y., Garden Club of America, 1927. 

Skeleton tours through England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Denmark, 

" Sweden, Russia, Poland, and Spain... , by H. W. Sargent. 

N.Y., Appleton, 1871. 

Soil aaa and plant growth, by E. J. Russell. 

Soils, by W. P. Brooks. 
School, 1911. 

Spraying, dusting and fumigation of plant, by A. T. Mason. N.Y., 
_Macm., 1928. 

Spring flowering bulbs, by C. L. Thayer. N. Y., Judd, 1928. 

Subtropical vegetable gardening, by P. H. Rolfs. N.Y., Macm., 1925. 

Training and employment of educated women in horticulture and 
agriculture, by Mrs. Roland Wilkins. Lond., Women’s Farm 
and Garden Association, 1927. 

Vegetable lamb of Tartary, a curious fable of the Cotton plant, by 
Henry Lee. Lond., Sampson Low, 1887. 

What tree is that? by E. G. Cheyney. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 


Little River, 


N.Y., Longmans, 


Springfield, Mass., Home Correspondence 


Stones in a Garden 


Last winter we lost many of the plants in our bog from 
the heaving of the land. There was little snow to cover 
the earth so it went up and down with the freezing and 
thawing of the winter. This summer we notice that the 
myosotis and lobelias which grew by the stones, being pro- 
tected from this heaving of the land, were coming up nicely 
while those with nothing to keep the mud from rising and 
falling had died. We have also noticed that the shortia on our 
wood road has done much better since we placed stones among 
and over its roots. Next autumn we mean to put many flat 
stones among the plants in our bog and will be interested to 
see what the result will be in the spring. . 

The marshmarigolds (Caltha palustris) are now well 
established there, also the pitcher plants (Sarracenia pur- 
purea). With jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema triphyllum) we 
have not done so well. The larger plants like the butterfly 
plant (Asclepias tuberosa), the button bush (Cephalanthus 
occidentalis), witchhazel (Hammamelis virginiana) and 
thodora (Rhododendron canadense), make a good back- 
ground and will in time form an interesting collection of 
our fine native shrubbery. 

The water-loving irises, sibirica, orientalis, versicolor and 
pseudacorus, grow in this bog and against their background 
of trees form one of the most beautiful plantings that we 
have at Hillcrest Gardens. We are now planting Lilium cana- 
dense among them. We hope in time that the bog of Hill- 
crest Gardens will rival the wood road in the favor of our 
friends. There is certainly an opportunity for many interest- 
ing experiments there. 


—M. R. Case. 


Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 


























Summer Needs of the Dahlia 


RY spells the last of June and throughout July and 
August, bring the danger of a sudden check in growth 
which is almost as disastrous to dahlias as to lettuce. If 

your plants seem to have stopped growing, and present the 


appearance of stunted, bushy dwarfs, less than a foot high, it 
is more than probable that their growth has been stopped. 
Too little moisture about the roots is the probable cause. 
Sometimes a varying, intermittent moisture supply is the 
reason. , 

As a rule, however, dahlias and other plants growing in a 
deeply cultivated soil in a region of normal annual rainfall 
hardly ever suffer from lack of moisture. There is usually 
ample moisture in soils. Deeply plowed or spaded, the surface 
always well pulverized by cultivation, the roots grow down- 
wards where they find coolness and moisture. 

A dahlia can be killed with kindness. Beginners and ama- 
teurs frequently destroy their plants by too much water, over- 
fertilizing and neglecting cultivation. After the flower buds 
form, cultivation is more important than ever; particularly is 
this true if flower forcing is being done with dry or liquid 
manures. If the soil dries out the growth and expansion of the 
bloom is hurt. Never-ceasing cultivation, or irrigation, as 
required, must be practiced unless it be well mulched “with 
peat moss. The soil must never be allowed to dry out at 
blooming time. 

Yet excess of wafer destroys the roots of plants. Oxygen is 
absolutely necessary to the life of roots. With a water-soaked 
soil, the small amount of oxygen in the water is soon ex- 
hausted, and smothering and decay of the roots inevitably 
follows. Such a soil is known to gardeners as waterlogged. 
Water your garden only when it is dry. Thorough soakings, 
say a week apart, are much better than ‘“‘sprinklings’’ every 
day or so. Just wetting the surface of the ground always does 
more harm than good. 

Of course too little water causes the dahlia to become 
“‘woody.”” It hardens itself as a self-protection measure, to 
better withstand the drouth. This invariably means loss of 
blooms, and dahlias are grown for flowers, hence the great 
importance of a proper water supply. Dahlias only flower on 
soft, succulent growth, which vigorous, well-nourished plants 
growing in moist soil make. As a good dahlia grower you 
must use intelligence in this matter. Test some neglected 
corner of the garden. Perhaps the soil will be found to be dry 
as dust for a depth of 12 inches. Such a condition is destruc- 
tive to all healthy plant growth, and must not be allowed if 
one desires dahlia blooms. 

The value of a mulch is that it helps to make irrigation 
unnecessary. This may be a dust mulch obtained by cultiva- 
tion or a mulch of peat moss, which is being used very suc- 
cessfully. If peat moss is used year after year, however, lime 
should also be used, being applied on the dahlia garden in 
the fall or in the early spring. A peat moss mulch naturally 
does away with much cultivation and prevents the need of 
watering frequently even in dry seasons. 

Fertilizers should always be used with caution and discre- 
tion. Besides regarding the natural condition of the soil 
weather wisdom will be altogether helpful. Should a long 
rainy season follow unusual liberality in the use of fertilizers, 
dahlia blooms would be hurt beyond remedy. The flowers, 
following such conditions, would be large, it is true, but they 
would be soft and flabby. Two hours after such flowers were 
cut they would be too wilted and drooping to be attractive. 
Amateurs are sometimes puzzled over the poor keeping quali- 
ties of their flowers. The application of water day after day 
upon a very rich soil, or too much water plus too much 
stimulating fertilizer, is an adequate explanation. The use of 
urea as a fertilizer for forcing dahlia blooms is proving very 


successful. It is much safer than nitrate of soda, which must 
be used with great caution if at all. 

The use of tobacco as fertilizer and insecticide for dahlias 
also deserves study. That it apparently heightens the color of 
strawberries seems certain. Perhaps it may be found that it is 
a specific for intensifying dahlia colors. The claim has been 
made that it improves the color as well as the growth of golf 
greens. It is certain that tobacco is valuable as plant food and 
is obnoxious to insects. It will not burn the plants, it is easily 
handled and it contains no weed seeds. 





THE NEW DAHLIA “PEACOCK” 


This Dahlia is to be looked for at the 1928 shows. It is a 
remarkable flower, variegated dark red and white, large, with a 
full deep center, and is a useful decorative variety for cutting. 


Pinching back is an important part of dahlia cultivation. 
Pompons are naturally dwarf growing, and bushy, and 
do not need it. The peony type, mostly, also grow bushy, 
and need not be pinched back, unless one desires very low- 
growing plants. But the other types, decoratives, cactus, 
single, are improved by pinching back, unless they are de- 
signed for tall, mass effects, in ornamental designs, when they 
are very effective carefully staked, along borders, or in group 
planting here and there, against suitable backgrounds. 

If you have many plants, and the location is a windy one, 
the considerable labor of staking and tying up can be avoided 
by forcing the plant to branch below ground. The increased 
branches in such case are like so many additional stems, 
bracing the plant, anchoring it to the soil, and rendering it 
almost proof against any storm of wind and rain. To accom- 
plish this, when planting your tubers (six inches deep, of 
course) cover with not more than three inches of soil. When 
two, or if you wish, three sets of leaves have formed, pinch 
out the terminal leaf bud, and as the plant grows fill in the 
hole or furrow. The lowest branches will be joined to the 
central stem underground. 
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i year the blooming of early and late peonies is over- 
lapping. Moreover, the peonies are blooming with the 
irises to a large extent. This is an unusual situation but one 
which is occasionally found when the season is backward, 
which it happens to be this year. I have noticed that while 
the early peonies may be very slow in developing, the late 
peonies usually open at about the usual date, although they 
may be a few days behind in their schedule. It is because of 
this fact that many of the different kinds are found in bloom 
at one time. It is not, of course, a situation which flower 
lovers desire, because it results in a shortened season. On the 
other hand, it makes possible the holding of exhibitions 
where an unusually wide range of varieties may be seen. 
Nevertheless, the very late kinds which are often shown in 
great perfection by the Cherry Hill Nursery at the peony show 
in Boston were not ready at the exhibition just held. As a 
result Solange, President Wilson and others which help to 
prolong the season were conspicuously absent. 

Among the newer peonies at the exhibition none aroused 
greater interest among casual visitors than those which had a 
decided fragrance. I find that many people do not realize that 
peonies have this fragrance, but the fact is that several kinds 
are deliciously perfumed and that growers are endeavoring to 
intensify this trait. The peony known as Nymphaea has, as 
the name might suggest, an odor very much like that of the 
waterlily. Some good examples were found in the T. C. 
Thurlow exhibit, while Shaylor & Allison exhibited a seed- 
ling peony, the waterlily odor of which was even more pro- 
nounced. I have no doubt that this matter of fragrance will 
become an important factor in the development of new strains 
of the peony in years to come. 


When Mr. E. H. Wilson, keeper of the Arnold Arboretum, 
addressed the American Peony Society on the first evening of 
the Boston exhibition, he showed on the screen a striking 
picture of the desolate mountain in western China where he 
discovered the Regal Lily. The contrast between the wild 
and bleak looking region, where this wonderful lily had its 
origin, and the beautiful gardens where it is now to be found 
blooming was most marked. It must be a source of great satis- 
faction to Mr. Wilson that he has in his own garden some 
of the finest specimens of this lily that have yet been grown 
in America. They open much earlier in his garden than in 
any other garden with which I am familiar, perhaps because 
they have the protection of a high brick wall. They were in 
bloom this year on June 20 with as many as 50 flowers 
from one plant. Mr. Wilson grows his lilies wholly without 
manure of any kind, as he does not believe in animal fertil- 
izers, preferring to rely upon leaf mold and other decaying 
vegetation, which is the natural food of lilies. 


By the way, I recently learned of an interesting incident 
in connection with these lilies. Mr. Harry A. Norton of 
Ayer’s Cliff, Quebec, an enthusiastic horticulturist, sent a 
generous contribution to the Arboretum’s Charles S. Sargent 
memorial fund in appreciation of the exploration work done 
by Mr. Wilson and specifying in particular the Regal Lily, 
which Mr. Norton says is one of the most glorious bulbous 
plants that can be grown in Canada. It is needless to say that 
my information about Mr. Norton’s gift did not come from 
Mr. Norton himself, that gentleman being an exceedingly 
modest individual, although one who has done much for the 
development of horticulture in the Dominion. 

Mr. Nozton is passionately devoted to peonies and so is 
W. O. Roy, another Canadian who has been active in en- 





couraging the making of gardens in the north. Mr. Roy has 
developed a vast peony garden near Montreal, where thou- 
sands of the standard varieties are grown. He likes to dwell 
particularly upon the long keeping qualities of this flower 
and to demonstrate his faith in this respect he sent a shipment 
of peonies to England, where they were displayed and then 
sent back to Canada. When they arrived here they were still 
in good enough condition to be used for decorative purposes. 
Of course, they were picked in bud at the beginning but the 
flowers had opened when they started back to Canada. 


Much interest was shown in the tree peonies exhibited in 
Boston, especially in the wonderful new kinds developed by 
Professor A. P. Saunders. For years it was thought that tree 
peonies could not be grown successfully around Boston, but 
T. F. Donahue of Newton Lower Falls, has demonstrated 
the falsity of this belief. Mr. Donahue has made many im- 
portations, and has altogether about 20 kinds, if I am not 
mistaken. They grow lustily under his care and make a 
remarkable display each season. 

I find that some of the gladiolus growers do not agree 
with the valuation which was placed on the variety Bleeding 
Heart in a recent article. It is a very new variety originated 
by Clark W. Brown of Ashland, Mass. Elmer E. Gove, 
a well-known grower of Burlington, Vt., had some of the 


stock and writes as follows: 


The color of Bleeding Heart is better than that of Pendleton, while the 
flower has everything that Pendleton has and a lot besides. It opens up 
eight or more large blooms in the field, stands the weather well and has a 
wonderfully strong growth. To my mind it is one of the very few 
outstanding ‘‘glads’’ introduced in the past few years. 


I am not enough of a gladiolus expert to express an opinion 
but I like to have the varied views of good growers about 
the newer kinds, and it is interesting to note that in Boston 
last year five judges scored Bleeding Heart at 98, which is 
about as near perfect as a gladiolus variety can be. 


Flowering Plants for Shady Places 


eying formerly known as funkias, will endure more 
shade than any other perennials with worth-while 
flowers. Sometimes the plants are called plantain lilies and 
sometimes day lilies, although the latter name is likely to 
cause confusion with the hemerocallis. Probably the white 
species, Hosta plantaginea grandiflora, is the best, its fine 
white flowers being exceedingly fragrant. However, the 
smaller-leaved plantain lilies, with narrower foliage and light 
graceful sprays of much smaller lilac flowers, stand the sun 
better. 

H. Sieboldi, when grown in rich soil, has the finest foliage, 
and also blooms well. H. ovata blooms in autumn, its lilac 
bells being produced at the summit of a tall scape. H. Fortunei 
has smaller foliage of bluish or glaucous color, and bears 
white or pale mauve flowers. H. lancifolia is the type of 
numerous fine varieties, the beautiful H. undulata variegata 
being the most popular, with foliage that is distinctly varie- 
gated. All are perfectly hardy and they delight in deep, rich, 
porous soil and a shady situation. The large-growing sorts, 
as H. plantaginea and H. Sieboldii, should be planted two feet 
apart, but the others may be planted a foot apart. 

All the species need frequent division, as they form thick, 
heavy crowns that push upward until the whole upper surface 
of the root-system is exposed to frost. This makes it necessary 
to plant them deeper than most perennials, with five or six 
inches of rich, light soil over the crowns. They grow best in 
a rich, deep soil with copious supplies of water. 

















The Dove Tree in America 


EMORIAL DAY, 1928, was indeed memorable to 
M me. On that day I had the pleasure of seeing for the 
first time in this country the Davidia or Dove-tree in 
blossom. The gardener in charge of the estate of the late Mrs. 
Theodore K. Gibbs, Gibbs Avenue, Newport, R. I., kindly 


wrote to me telling that the tree 
was flowering freely, and so on 
Memorial Day I motored down to 
view it and take photographs, two 
of which are reproduced here. This 
tree flowered for the first time in 
1924 and has flowered each subse- 
quent season, but not before have 
I had opportunity of seeing it in 
blossom. The tree is about 25 feet 
tall with ascending and spreading 
branches and spur-like branchlets 
from which more than a thousand 
flowers were suspended. It was a 
glorious sight and one for which I 
had waited 28 years. 

The distinctive beauty of the 
Davidia is in the two snow-white, 
subopposite or alternate bracts 
which subtend the flower proper. 
They are boat-shaped, somewhat 
flimsy in texture, always unequal in 
size—the larger usually six inches 
long by three inches broad, and the 
smaller three and one-half inches by 
two and one-half inches, but they 
range up to eight inches by four 





The Dove Tree 


inches and four inches by three inches. At first greenish, they 
become pure white as the flowers mature and change to brown 
with age. The flowers and their attendant bracts are pendent 
on three- to six-inch long stalks; the bracts overlap at the base 
and enclose a globose mass of stamens and a single pistil 


obliquely placed among them. The 
pompon-like mass of stamens is 
about one and one-half inches 
through and is composed of thou- 
sands of straight, pure white fila- 
ments, each about one-half inch 
long and tipped with a small, 
globose, crimson-purple anther. 
The pistil is green, bottle-shaped 
and around the summit of the ovary 
a few stamens with very short fila- 
ments are usually clustered. The 
style is very short, cream-colored 
and the stigma is from five- to ten- 
rayed. Often no pistil is present. In 
former descriptions of the flower I 
have not done sufficient justice to 
this ball-like mass of crimson- 
purple-anthered stamens, for when 
viewed from below, suspended be- 
neath the concave bracts, they are 
singularly beautiful. In contrast to 
the white filaments and colored 
anthers the bright green ovary is 
conspicuous. The flowers emit a 
peculiar, somewhat fetid odor not 
noticeable unless in close contact 





The Peculiar Flowering Bracts Which Give the Dove Tree Its Name 











An unusual opportunity 


to secure 


Choice and Rare Irises 


at Exceptional Figures 


Being primarily a ‘‘Hobbyist’’ I gather choice 
and rare plants from all over the world, much 
the same as an Art Collector gathers rare works 
of Art. But as plants will multiply, I am 
willing to divide my surplus with other flower 
lovers on the most favorable terms: I have more 
than 1,000 choice varieties of Iris alone. Every 
one is a real gem; I would not give space in 
my gardens to anything but the best. Here are 
some of the bargains I am offering: 


COLLECTION NO. 1 


20 Plants in ten extra choice varieties of 
Bearded Iris, all quite distinctive and different 
from each other, all properly labeled, my selec- 
tion, plants that would cost 50c to $1.50 per 
Plant if selected separately. 


20 Plants for $5.00 


COLLECTION NO. 2 
$30 WORTH OF CHOICE BEARDED 
IRIS FOR $6.00 


50 plants, assorted in many different 
varieties, my selection, without 
labels, for $6.00. 

As I have only the choicest varieties, you are 
sure to be pleased with this collection. 


COLLECTION NO. 3 
SIBERIAN IRIS 


eminent authorities consider these the 
They are easy to grow by 
and are good 








Many 
finest of all Iris. 
the waterside or in the garden, 
for naturalizing. 
Free flowering and exquisite for cut flowers. 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 Blue King (a gorgeous blue) 
10 of another variety, my selection. 


Total 30 Plants, all properly labeled, 
for $6.00. 





COLLECTION NO. 4 
DWARF IRIS 


Especially adapted for the Rock Garden, each a 
miniature jewel. They bloom just after the 
crocus have finished blooming. 


20 Plants in five varieties, 
my selection, $5.00. 


COLLECTION NO. 5 

INTERMEDIATE IBIS 
This section blooms just after the Dwarfs and 
finishes blooming just as the Taller Bearded Iris 
begin to bloom. They come in the early Spring 
just when flowers are most appreciated. Some 
very choice varieties will go into this Collection. 
20 Plants in five varieties, my selection, 

all labeled, for $5.00. 








Robert Wayman 


Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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with the nose. The leaves hide the flowers somewhat but so 
freely are these borne that when viewed from the near dis- 
tance the tree looks as if flocks of white doves or giant butter- 
flies were hovering among the branches. 


It was for the special purpose of introducing the Davidia 
that my first expedition to China in 1899 was made and the 


story is told in detail in my ‘‘Aristocrats of the Garden.’’ The 
tree at Newport was raised from one of the seeds collected on 
this journey and readers may judge for themselves the pleasure 
it was to see for the first time in this country a Dove-tree 
laden with abundant blossoms. Among the lesser trees of 
the northern hemisphere the Dove-tree has few rivals and in 
those parts of the country which enjoy a climate similar to 
that of Newport, R. I., the tree will flourish. In the Arnold 
Arboretum I fear that the Davidia will never be seen in per- 
fection. It is hardy but the flower buds are killed each winter, 
although this year one or two mutilated bracts made an 


effort to develop. 
—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Artistic Flower Arrangments 


HERE is always much interest in flower arrangements 

and especially in table decoration at this season when 
garden clubs begin to hold their smaller shows. Table ar- 
rangements are usually featured at the shows and it is almost 
always obvious that some of the competitors have little 
knowledge of the principles involved. Mrs. Ernest H. Wilson 
of Caldwell, N. J., has made a long and careful study of this 
matter. She has had much experience as a judge and as a 
result has been able to work out a standard score for the 
artistic arrangement of flowers. This score is now being used 
at many shows with very satisfactory results. Mrs. Wilson 
frequently addresses clubs at which she elaborates rules and 
outlines the general principles of flower arrangement. Many 
of these rules are embraced in the following summary: 


Breakfast Table 


1—The more simple the decoration, the better it will please. 
2—Use flowers of delicate colors, light and airy in form. 
3—Plain receptacles are more appropriate for the breakfast table. 
4—Low glass bowls or silver dishes, simple in design, are best. 


Luncheon Table 


1—Use flowers of deeper colors than for breakfast. 

2—Colors that are not so pleasing under artificial light, such as blue 
and lavender, are good. 

3—Pottery, pewter, brass or copper receptacles are appropriate. 

4—Pink and yellow are always attractive. 


Dinner Table 


1—Dinner decorations should be more elaborate than those for break- 
fast and luncheon. 

2—The more formal the occasion, 
should be. 

3—Rare types of flowers are best for formal dinners. 

4— Flowers should be of pronounced shape, with something light and 
feathery for contrast. 

5—Pink or red is best under artificial light. 

6—Nothing should interfere with the pleasure or sociability of the 
guests or with the table service. 

7—A centerpiece should not be too high or too heavy to see through. 
For a low arrangement do not exceed 15 inches above the table. 

8—For a high arrangement use a tall, very slender vase with flowers 
not nearer the table than 24 inches. 

9—Flowers should not be arranged loosely on the cloth. 

10—Loosely arranged flowers (if any) should not radiate far from 
centerpiece. 

11—Flowers should never be attached to the cloth if guests are to be 
seated. 

12—Flowers are to be vewed at close range; 
haste or crudities. 

13—Receptacles should conform to the shape of the table. 

14—Glass or silver is best; or low wicker baskets, white or tinted, 
may be used. 

15—In a high arrangement, there should be a massed base of large 
flowers with intense coloring; the upper part should be light 
and airy. 

16—-Corsages and boutonnieres are a very important matter. 

17—Ladies’ corsages should be composed of smaller blooms of the 
same flowers as are in the centerpiece. 

18——-The boutonnieres should always be white. 


the more elaborate the decoration 


there should be no apparent 
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YARD-BOY 


SOLVES 


RUBBISH-GARBAGE 


DISPOSAL PROBLEM 
FOR 


CITY, irs NTRY 
SUMMER “HOMES 


No device in recent years has been re- 
ceived with more enthusiasm than the 
“Yard-BoY” Outdoor Incinerator. First 
intreduced two years ago, thousands 
have been bought by home owners 
everywhere. 


The “Yard-BoY” has all the advantages 
and many superior features of the 
higher-priced incinerators. Built of 
heavy aluminum-colored, special non- 
rusting steel, insures long life and a 
neat appearance regardless of weather. 





Costs Nothing to Grevete 


No fuel is required. Garbage and rub- 
bish are deposited as they originate 
each day. The constant air circulation 
developed by the patented perforated 
inner flue and grate bottom dries the 
garbage. 


Light with a match at the top and the 
contents will be burned downward. The 
flue creates a down draft, drawing 
practically all smoke and heat through 
the fire. There is no obnoxious odor 
while burning. Sparks cannot escape 
through the spark arrester at top of 
stack. No flames in sight—no danger 
of fire. Ashes easily removed after 
several burnings. 


Highly Endorsed 


Good Housekeeping Institute tested and 
approved the “‘Yard-BoY.” Fire mar- 
shals and health officials recommend it. 
Comes all ready to use—no installation 
needed—just place it anywhere in the 
yard. 


Do not let another Summer go by 
without a “Yard-BoY.” LEiiminate the 
unsightly, unsanitary garbage can and 
the danger of fire from rubbish and 
trash heaps. 


MADE IN 3 SIZES 


No. 1 14 Bu. Capacity $22.50 
No. 3 3 = ses 42.59 
No. 6 6 - " 92.50 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Yard-BoY Incinerator Co. 
10A East Huron Street 
Chicago 
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Cacti for Growing in the Garden 


ACTI have been long in cultivation. Opuntia vulgaris 
was recorded as a cultivated plant by Gerard in 1596. 
It was probably carried to Europe from Massachusetts. (It 
may not be generally known that this species in indigenous 
to Massachusetts, but it grows along the shore on Cape Cod 
and Nantucket.) Those who have a greenhouse will not find 
it difficult to succeed in growing some of the many species 
listed, but there are many which, in the wild state, have such 
a specialized environment that they become “‘homesick’’ and 
do not long survive when moved to gardens. 

There are species which may be grown in sunny windows 
in ordinary living-rooms throughout the year, or may be 
kept in the windows during the winter, and bedded out in 
the garden in the spring to remain until October, with a 
decided benefit to the plants. A sunny spot with good drain- 
age should be selected for growing cacti in the open. A bed 
raised six to eight inches high should be prepared for them, 
and the pots plunged therein, for when the plants are well 
established in their pots it is not a good plan to disturb 
them. If any need repotting do the work when setting them 
out in the spring. If we want to increase the size of a plant 
we remove it from the pot and plant in the bed. A layer of 
gravel an inch or two in thickness may be spread over the 
surface of the bed, to prevent the soil from spattering the 
plants. In general potting soil may be a good sandy loam, 
though special soil may be needed for some which need clay or 
sand, although the sand is sometimes overdone in potting. 

While the plants are waxing fat during the summer, if 
our collection is large, we must prepare for wintering them. 
Some species make their growth in the winter, Cereus Emoryi 
for one. Others will live all winter without water, Cereus 
jamacar, for example. The following will illustrate the little 
care needed by this species during the winter. A plant seven 
feet tall stood for two winters in the corner behind our side- 
board, and the next three winters was placed lengthwise on 
the cellar floor; finally four feet was cut off the top and 
rooted. For the last four years the overflow from our cactus 
bed has been laid in a box without soil, and placed under a 
bench in the cellar;these are agaves, cerei and opuntias. 

The small ones, as well as the choicest, will occupy the 
sunny windows; the larger ones may be kept in a frost-proof 
spare room. If kept in the callar it should be fairly light, 
warm and dry. For ease of cultivation the cerei head the list; 
others increase in difficulty as named—echinopsis, phyllocac- 
tus, opuntias, echinocacti and echinocerei. 


For flowers grow: 


Phyllocactus latifronus, White 
Phyllocactus albus superbus, White 
Phyllocactus Ackermanni, Scarlet 
Phyllocactus Kampmanni, Red and Violet 
Echinopsis Zuccarinniana, White 
Echinopsis oxygona, Rose Color 
Echinopsis Eyriesii, White 
Rebutia minuscula, Scarlet 
Echinocereus pectenatus 
Echinocereus caesitosus 
Opuntia Salmiana, Creamy White 
Echinocactus ottonis, Yellow 
Echinocactus setisphinus, Yellow 
Mammillaria missouriensis, various shades 
Mammillaria vivipara, Purple 
Mammillaria echinus, Yellow 
Mammillarie Heyderi, dingy white 
Mammillaria tuberculosa, Purple 
Mammillaria stellatus, Cream color 
; Mammillaria pusilla, Yellowish 
For curious and interesting forms, and spines grow echino- 
cacti, mammillarias, echinopsis anr ariocarpus. 
For large ornamental specimens grow cerei and opuntias. 


—Irving G. Noyes. 
Somerville, Mass. 
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Trade Mark Registered 




















Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 











For your flowers... 


It’s no secret. Everbody wants lovely, healthy plants, 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens . . . and everybody 
may have them! You must, however, assist Nature to 
the extent of keeping them free from destructive insect 
pests. To achieve this result Andrew Wilson has pro- 
duced for you, after more than twenty years of scien- 
tific research and experiment, Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray—which, because of its marked ability, has be- 
come nationally recognized as the standard insecticide 
for all the common flower and garden pests. Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant S pray is used by superintendents of large 
estates and prominent florists throughout the entire 
country. Powerful, yet will not burn the most tender 
of plants . . . harmless to humans... clean . . . easy to 
apply .. . equally effective out-of-doors or under glass. 
What it has done for others, it will do for you! 


Order in a supply to-day! 


1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 
10 gallons $20.00 25 gallon drums $50.00 





Wilson’s Weed Killer 








Kill weeds the Wilson way ... simply dilute Wilson’s 
Weed Killer (1 gallon to 40 gallons of water) ... and 
sprinkle . . . that’s all. The modern way to exterminate all 
weeds, poison ivy, vines, etc. One good application a year 
is sufficient. Inexpensive . . . clean . . . odorless. 

1 gallon $2.00 5 gallons $8.00 





Wilson’s Rhody-Life 





This is a preparation (not a fertilizer) for making the soil 
acid, or in other words ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life may be applied at 
any time. 100 pounds $5.00, 1000 pounds $45.00, 2000 
pounds $85.00. Try it—and watch the results! 
Cc-Z 2 

NDREW WILSON products are sold at most leading 
A seed, hardware and department stores everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will be glad to fill 
your order direct upon receipt of price. Use this coupon. 


Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. } 
Gentlemen: Attached is check for $ 


Please ship the following: 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 

Wilson’s Weed Killer 

Wilson’s Rhody-Life 
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Heliotrope 
Royal 
Fragrance 


A deep rich violet-blue. 
Very dwarf in growth, 
about twelve inches high. 
Individual trusses measure 
from 15 to 18 inches 
across, and the plants are 
very bushy in habit. Mar- 
velously fragrant, as the 
name implies. Grown ina 
solid bed it will bloom con- 
tinuously from early June 
until frost. 


Splendid large plants from 
4” pots, $6.00 per dozen, 


$40.00 per 100. 


TOTTY’S 


Madison New Jersey 














DUTCH BULBS 


Finest Quality 


duty, packing, etc. 


Delivered free to your 
nearest railway station. 
Prices cover insurance, 
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Timely Work With Delphiniums 


a po the tall, robust hybrid delphinium spikes is a 
necessity to prevent breaking down in times of storm. 
The best method is to use one slender bamboo cane to each 
spike. These canes should be as tall as the spike when in 
flower, stout at the base but with tapering ends so the tops 
will allow a certain amount of play while the base remains 
firm. Tie with raffia, starting either just below or at the 
point above where the leaf joins the stem. Thin out the 
spikes as you tie up, discarding any weak spikes and retain- 
ing the strong ones. Not only will this improve the plant it- 
self, but it will strengthen the remaining spikes and florets. 
By using one stake to each flower spike the whole plant may 
be effectively secured, the natural form of the plant main- 
tained, and, if neatly done, no stakes will be discernible a 
short distance away. 

As a cut flower, the belladonna with its small, slender 
stems and pale blue white-eyed flowers seems at present to be 
the favored type. The flowers lend themselves beautifully to 
ordinary purposes of decoration, and for the modern vogue 
of the delphinium bouquet. Still, for bold decorative schemes 
for large dining rooms, halls, or for public functions, the big 
spikes are extremely serviceable and produce imposing effects. 

For such decoration cut the fully developed flowers, clip- 
ping off any seed pods that may have formed at the base of 
the spikes, and while leaving sufficient foliage to serve as a 
setting to the flowers remove all lower leaves which, if left 
on, will drain the whole spike of too great a proportion of 
the moisture it contains. Always cut these spikes at late after- 
noon and place them in a cool dark place deep in water. A set 
tub is ideal for this. The next morning they may be packed 
for shipment or placed in receptacles for home decoration 
and their lasting qualities will be surprising. 

One of two grave mistakes is often made when the del- 
phinium blooms have lost their beauty. One is to leave the 
faded spikes to weaken the root-stock by developing a vast 
amount of seed, and the other is to cut the whole growth, 
flower spikes and foliage almost to the ground. The proper 
procedure after flowering is to cut the stem just far enough 
below the basal flower stalks to allow the end of the stem 
remaining to be hidden by foliage. The stem thus cut, if not 
hollow at the point of severance, soon will be, so take some 
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Rhododendrons 
Kalmias Azaleas 


For specimen and special planting 
we furnish select nursery-grown 


stock from our 
nursery. 

From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality plants can 
be shipped in any quantity. 

Our catalogue of Nursery-grown plants, 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Hilts Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 0-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 


Stroudsburg 

















Box 317 








FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 
A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
route No. 8) 12 miles west of Reading. 














POSITION WANTED, on private estate. 
Gardener, single, eight years’ experience 
in greenhouse and outside work. Best of 
references. G. J., care of “Horticulture.” 








Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 


Write for our free 
1928 Bulb Catalog. 
Club orders executed. 


Correspondence Invited 


There is real quality and honest service 
behind our name, 


P. DE JAGER & SONS 


wet soil, squeeze it in the palm of the hand and plaster over 
the top of the cut stem. By thus sealing the ends of the stems 
the danger of rain getting in is removed, and also of the stems 
harboring various insects. Soon another flower spike will 
appear and a second bloom will make its welcome appearance 
during August. 


Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 
100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana 
H. E. JONES LIST 











Flower Bulb Specialists 




















HEILOO HOLLAND Fairhaven, Mass. —V. O. B. Slater. 
Dulau & Company, Ltd. 
"QUALITY STOCK—FRESH seat Horticultural Booksellers & BOOKLETS ABOUT 
ERGREEN Publishers, 
32, ad § 
Dead Trey Shrube? Ving 122,014 Bond Size, DAHLIAS 
Founded 1792. 50 Paine 
ecialise in a in for Cc eac Ss 
@Aitle Tree Farm We, seulion to at binds of Rooke fore + Pectgat 
RAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS sent post free. PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE 
VIOLA JERSEY GEM BLOOMS 
Unusual > It’s not too late for our HARVESTING AND STORING 
potted plants DAHLIAS 
Gardens Fine little fellows from two-inch pots, COMMERCIAL DAHLIA GROW- 


A landscape architectural service de- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 
Design Constmction 
CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 


Office: Peterborough, N. H. 














just right for shipping by mail. Planted 
now at summer camps, they'll be a 
mass of bloom next Spring. 
$1.50 per 10 postpaid 
$10.00 per 100, delivery extra 

Our catalog for Fall, now ready. Let's 
get acquainted. We have White Jersey 
Gem, and Jersey Jewel, also. Bleeding 
Heart, the true kind. Regal Lilies, fine 
Delphinium, and Phlox. Iris and Peonies. 


Girdenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 











ING 
All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Basket Street 
BOSTON - MASS 














LATER’S 
UPERB 


DELPHINIUM 


“STANDARD-SUPREME” 


SEEDS 


Delivered as soon as gathered from our TEST 
GARDEN which includes the finest specimen 
Wrexham novelties grown. 
$1.00 per pkt. of over 100 seeds 
VICTOR O. B. SLATER 
Delphinium Spociatios 
FAIRHAVEN, SACHUSETTS 
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Peonies in the Home Garden* 


ear when properly planted do not need to be dis- 
turbed for a long time. They will thrive in one spot for 
15 or 20 years. Indeed, a single plant has been known to live 
and bloom for 137 years in the same location. Of course, 
however, it is occasionally necessary to separate a plant, but 
this need not be done while it is blooming well and produc- 
ing large flowers. Peonies like a rich sandy soil and grow 
particularly well on a slope if it is not too high and too dry. 

If peonies fail to thrive in a given location without any 
apparent reason it is quite probable that the drainage is poor 
which difficulty may be overcome by installing tile drains 
just below the frost line. It is best to avoid animal manures 
as fertilizers for peonies as they are likely to cause trouble. 
Bone meal and hard wood ashes are the best fertilizers. ‘The 
former should be put on in the fall, as it becomes available 
slowly. The wood ashes, which give quicker results, may be 
applied in the spring. They help to improve the color and 
quality of the flowers. 

If the ground is reasonably rich probably no additional 
fertilizer will be required for four or five years after the 
plants have been set out. From that time on annual feeding 
in a small way may be resorted to. Two handfuls of bone 
meal will be about right for each plant. If the bone meal was 
not applied in the fall and if something of the kind seems 
to be needed, steamed bone meal may be used in the spring, 
as it acts more quickly. An equal amount of hard wood ashes 
will be sufficient. Some of the newer fertilizers on the market, 


which are recommended for general garden work, really con- 


tain too much nitrogen for peonies. 

Peonies require an abundance of water, not only before 
they bloom but after the flowering season, when they are 
making their root buds for the next year. September is the 
month to set them out and they should go about two inches 
under the surface unless the soil is very sandy, in which 
event they may be planted three inches deep. Too deep plant- 
ing is often responsible for the failure of peonies to bloom. 

When peonies are being cut it is very important to leave 
two or three leaves on each stalk. In their desire to obtain 
long stems amateurs often cut far too low. If too much 
foliage is removed the plants are certain to suffer and will 
gradually deteriorate. 

It is not wise to plant peonies in soil where other peonies 
have grown. If the same location must be used the old soil 
should be removed and replaced with new soil from a fresh 
source. Some of the fertilizers which cause disease of peonies 
live over in the soil. If possible, the spot where peonies are to 
be grown should be used for a vegetable crop for a year or 
two. Plants should be set three and one-half feet apart so as 





*From a lecture at Horticultural Hall, Boston, by Paul L. Battey of Glencoe, III. 
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IRIS and MORE IRIS 


“He who serves best profits most” 


Here is a sample of what the Mail Man brings us: 
“‘Mr. ——————— tells me you are the best people from whom to buy iris. Will 
you kindly send me your catalogue.’’—Deerfield, May 19th, 1928. 


Now, Mr., Mrs., 


or Miss Reader if you will give us a trial we will endeavor to 
make you another SATISFIED customer. 


Here are some special offers at greatly reduced prices 


Offer No. 1 
12 Iris worth more than $5.00 for $3.00 


Blue Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Cora, Fairy, Hiawatha, Isoline, Lohengrin, Monsignor, 
Palaurea, Quaker Lady, Sindjkha. 


Offer No. 2 


12 Iris worth more than $9.00 for $5.00 


Afterglow, Ambassadeur, Anna Farr, Anne Leslie, Cecil Minturn, Dusky Maid, Francina, 
Iris King, Juniata, L. A. Williamson, Queen Caterina, Steepway. 


Offer No. 3 


100 Iris in great variety (all named varieties but not labeled) for $5.00 
1000 for $45.00 


A customer in Pennsylvania wrote that a grower sent him 100 Iris in two varieties and 
called it a MIXTURE. Well, I'll do a little better than that and send at least 27 kinds. 


From Wisconsin 


“Last spring I ordered $5.00 worth of Miscellaneous Unnamed Iris. The quantity that 
came—great, fresh roots in as perfect condition as if they had been dug on the other side 
of the town here—amazed me. The wealth of color was amazing. (Ashland, Wis.) 


Yes, we aim to satisfy! 
IRIS SIBIRICA 


Orientalis (Blue) ........... Each, 25 cts.; doz., $2.00; 100, $8.00 
Snow Queen (White) ....... Each, 25 cts.; doz., $2.00; 100, $8.00 
eed. .  héitis dadec cobebee Each, $1.00; doz., $9.00 
DELPHINIUMS, small stock ane -asekediessisabb sie doz., $2.00 
Ph isastpiaties <¥eéeveeess 50 cts. to $1.00 each 


Everybody is cordially invited to come and see our Iris, Peonies and Delphiniums in bloom. 
Catalogue? Thank you. 


Geo. N. Smith, 167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


| 
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Evergreens for August 


August is evergreen planting month—especially 
for specimens. All Kelsey specimen evergreens 
are carefully grown, transplanted several times, 
and shipped B and B. They are available in 
ample quantities and varying sizes. Hedge 
grades, also, and all sizes down to seedlings. 
We shall be glad to quote prices and to send a 
copy of our “Short Guide’ to evergreens, shade 
trees and shrubs. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street New York City 
































Grow Better Roses 
Control Mildew and Black eis 


SPRAY with invisible Fungtrogen. Acts like 
magic on roses affected with Mildew or Black 
Spot. Stimulates plant and gives to any 
amateur blooms as brilliant and profuse as 
professionals achieve. Fungtrogen spray is 
equally effective for hollyhocks, snapdragons, 
geraniums, chrysanthemums, phlox, sweet 
peas, etc. 

No discoloration cf leaves. Does not clog 
nozzle of sprayer. Dilute 60 times for use. 
Endorsed by leading horticulturists. 

Prepaid: half-pint $1, pint $1.50. Ask 
your dealer or send check. 


Rost MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Use these com- 


paniun sprays: 
A phistrogen kills 
aphis (plant 
lice), Insectrogen 
kills leaf-eating 

insects. | 














Write for free bulletin, ‘Black Spot Control” 
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Something New From England! 


Check-R-Board fencing is made of well-seasoned 
creosoted wood, a very distinctive fencing which har- 
. monizes with the landscape and adds charm and 

privacy to the grounds. Easily erected by unskilled 
; labor. Inexpensive. Write for illustrated circular - 
and prices. ie 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Duemaoiet 
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to avoid crowding. Excellent landscape effects may be used 
with peonies although this fact is not always kept in mind. 

When making up beds it is best to have the red peonies at 
the back with the pink peonies in the center and the whites in 
the foreground. As a rule irises bloom ahead of peonies and 


“Ever green” Lawn Grass for that reason may be used in connection with them in 


A mixture of the finest American and European grasses in correct proportions | order to give a long season of color. Occasionally, as hap- 
to produce a permanent, velvety sward. Neither pains nor expense are spared : é igs 
in obtaining grasses of the highest vitality and purity for Farquhar’s Evergreen pened this year, the peonies and irises bloom at almost the 


Lawn Grass. Hi i . . . ° 
For the formation of new lawns sow at the rate of 80 to 100 Ibs. per acre jj | Same time. This, however, is exceptional and by using early 


> A Ib. —— 400 sq. ft. For renovating existing turf use about half the | and late irises as well as early and late peonies the garden 
above quantities. 


Price, Ib. 60c; 5 Ibs. $2.90; 10 Ibs. $5.75; 100 Ibs. $55.00 | | may usually be kept filled with color for many weeks in the 
(Charges prepaid when cash accompanies the order.) ‘ 

Other grasses for special purposes offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of spring. 

which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY ; 
§ techies Vneie: Wciian Lectures at Hillcrest Gardens 


Se ————— ——————— : It is announced by Miss Marian Roby Case that the 
following lectures will be given at Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, 


Five Fine lri § |, You can plant at any time | | Mass., at 3.30 on the dates given: 


our POT-GROWN July 11. ONE SPECIAL REASON FOR GARDENING. Mr. Benjamin Yeo 
sy 1 * 1 6 PLANTS of Morrison, Glen Dale, Maryland. 


g : Bearberry Kurume Azaleas July 18. CARE OF LAWNS. Professor L. S. Dickinson, Massachusetts 
a co ty June neegen, Tape bles Cotoneaster Scotch Heather Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


9.1 Queen Caterina Fragrant lavender Rare Roses July 25. SILVICULTURE AND ITs UsE IN OUR NEW ENGLAND 


a Ag ae aon purple |! and many other ground covers, rock FORESTS. Mr. James W. Sewall, Old Town, Maine. 


ALL FIVE sent postpaid on receipt plants vag Money shrubs not found August 1. ROCK GARDENS. Miss Mary F. Wright, Logan Nurseries, 
of a dollar bill and five two cent || Commonly listed. Ambler, Pennsylvania. 
stamps. Guaranteed true to name. EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. August 8. ‘THE USE OF STONES IN OUR GARDENS. Mr. Carl Stan- 


Price list on request Holliston, Mass. ton, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


THE IRIS GARDEN - a August 15. AUTUMN COLORATION. Dr. A. B. Stout, Director of the 


7323 Olive Street Kansas City, Mo. Laboratories of the New York Botanical Gardens. 


August 22. EXPERIENCES OF A HILLCREST Boy. Mr. Daniel A. 
Nason, Jr., Nason Fur Farms, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, —_ August 29. arene Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, Massachu- 


Irises, Gladiolus and "Mums 
: ahlias a Gypsy wane.” September 3. LABOR DAY. The Boys will read their Papers. 


If interested in the better varieties || New Hardy Aster, Queen Mary (blue). 
send for our new catalogue, just off 


Af wt Other novelties in perennials 
face ask for bi bccnsecsaaere does cuneate 


New peony list in July ‘ > HE ] bl Th 
Box B. Beietel. Genncotiont campanulas are summer bloomers as a group. e 
a rtemrmeeatiens: - °o , , 4 first species commonly seen in bloom is Campanula persi- 
cifolia (peachleaf bellflower) and after about June 20 there 
are many species for the border and rock garden. But several 
species bloom in early June, and these are useful as beginning 
RARE [RIS HARLAN P. KELSEY the bellflower season. 
Surplus from private garden, priced Nursery Stock The Siberian bellflower (C. sibirica) is erect to two feet, 
ae a SALEM MASS. with narrow rough leaves, and panicled horizontal violet 
MRS. G. I. TITUS “Hardy, New England Grown— bells from early June into July. It gives great quantities of 
17 Sheridan Rd., Swampscott, Mass. Best by Test’ bloom, but is really biennial. Similar is tongueleaf bellflower 
(C. lingulata) from eastern Europe, but the flowers are 
= Se en larger and droop in the panicle. There are several of these 
owering Crabs, awthorns, ‘ . : wi : : : 
Nemed Tilece The Best in Gladiolus p arty rough or hairy leaves, but they are biennial or 
and a lot of other scarce items : : . 
peti There are early relatives of the harebell. The Vienna hare- 


GEORGE D. AIKEN EABROOK bell (C. marchesetti) is larger and earlier than C. rotundi- 


Box G Putney, Vermont . . 
“Creimn in Vermeil, it's Gadi N URSERIES folia, the basal leaves large and toothed. It blooms from earli- 
Louis G.Rowe . SEABROOK.NEW HAMPSHIRE | est June well into mid-summer. Gallic bellflower (C. mac- 


rorrhiza) is very similar, and may be the same thing as grown 
here. Many rock campanulas, as received from abroad as seed, 
ANNUAL TRANSPLANTS grow into plants of the general habit of C. rotundifolia. 
Once Transplanted The two best species for the rock garden begin to bloom 
$3.00 per hundred, postpaid east of Mississippi River in June. The Dalmatian bellflower (C. portenschlagiana or 
Not less than 50 of a variety at this price muralis) grows in a mat of shiny round-toothed leaves with 
Antirrhinum mixed Delphinium—annual Phlox Drummondi small violet tubes from mid-June into August. The Bavarian 
Arctotis grandis larkspur Salvia—tall ° ‘ 
Balsam Didiscus coeruleus Senecio elegans form is hardly different. The Gargano bellflower (C. gar- 
tame Helichrysum Stock—Cut and come ganica) is a twin in habit and growth, but with small violet 
entaurea cyanus Marigold—French again 
Centaurea imperialis Marigold—African Vinca rosea stars from June 20 to August. There are many forms of the 


Cynoglossum amabile Matricaria Vinca rosea alba 4 : 
ec Wallflowes Gargano species, and several uncommon Latin names grow 


WHITE & JOHNSON CO. into some related form. 


Wakefield Massachusetts ; Stephen F. Hamblin. 
= Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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For July and August 
Delivery 





There are no Irises more beautiful than the 
Siberian and the Orientalis. Blooming just about 
the time the Standard are fading they fill in 
the space between those and the Japanese. The 
tall grasslike leaves are very ornamental and 
form masses of green foliage throughout the 
summer. They will thrive in both dry and 
damp places. Bordering a pond and planted near 
clumps of mixed colored Japanese irises the 
Orientalis will blossom until the first Japanese 
irises show their lovely large blooms. 


PRICES 


Orientalis Blue King, $2.50 per doz. 
Orientalis Snow Queen, 3.50 per doz. 
Mixed, unnamed Japanese, 2.50 per doz. 


Special prices per 100 Sent by express collect 








Mr. & Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon Mass. 
LEAFLET 
SEED 23% 
— FREE — 


Hardy Perennial Seeds 


for next season’s blooms are 


best started NOW 


Get our list before you buy 


Fiske Seed Company 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston, Mass. 
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RARE 
IRISES 


Illustrated catalog free 


Carl Salbach 


California's 
Largest Iris Grower 
Sole Introducers of 
Mohr Mitchell Irises 


302 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 














Iris and Peonies 
We maintain three Iris 
plantings and will in spite 
of Winter losses, be able 
| to meet all orders on 





HORTICULTURE 


‘The Beardless Irises* 


IBERIAN irises have long been grown in gardens, as they 
are popular and easy to handle and give an abundance of 
bloom under almost any condition, although they are bene- 
fited greatly by moisture in the spring months. There are 
many species of varying characteristics in this group, but our 
garden knowledge comes almost entirely from the garden 
varieties of the species, Iris sibirica, for which the group is 
named. Varieties of this species to be recommended for the 
garden are Emperor, deep purple; Perry’s Blue, pale blue; 
Lactea, milky white, and Snow Queen, pure white. 

There are many native American beardless irises. ‘The Cali- 
fornia group, often admired by visitors to the Yosemite, are 
apparently hardy along the Atlantic Coast, but are most 
difficult garden plants, as they resent any disturbance of their 
roots. They should always be grown from seed, therefore, and 
planted where they are to stay, and they are certainly not 
plants for the casual garden but more for the choice places in 
the rock garden. Although they like and require moisture in 
the spring months, they must get a thorough baking and 
ripening after their growing season is over. 

Our southeastern states, all the way to the Gulf, are rich 
in iris species, many of them but recently discovered. The 
better known kinds seem to be hardy as far north as Boston or 
even to Canada, but some are not entirely satisfactory in 
severe climates. The beautiful species fulva, for instance, is 
rather sparse blooming under most garden conditions. It is, 
however, well worthy of a place in any garden no matter how 
small because it is absolutely unique in its coloring, a terra 
cotta red very seldom seen in outdoor flowers. The possibili- 
ties of this species are only just beginning to be appreciated 
by plant breeders, although it was more than 20 years ago 
that Mr. Dykes first obtained hybrids from it. His two vari- 
eties are named fulvala and fulvala violacea. A later American 
variety is the well-known Dorothea K. Williamson. 

Distinct from the beardless group but for convenience 
treated with them, is the small crested iris group consisting 
of one American species, cristata, and two Japanese species, 
tectorum and gracilipes. The group gets its name from the 
golden crest down the center line of the lower petal. All the 
plants are small and suited best to half shaded rock gardens. 
Cristata is but a few inches high, blooming in April or early 
May, delightfully fragrant and of great value to gardens, and 
yet but seldom seen. Any good garden soil with humus in it 
should suit it, and half shade is welcomed by it; the members 
of this group are the only important irises which do not 
demand full sun. 

I. tectorum is slightly larger, standing perhaps a foot in 
height, and is easily grown from seed. Its white form is 
particularly desirable. It needs replanting oftener than most 
irises and when it becomes crowded is apt to die out. I believe 
it can best be handled by saving seed yearly and keeping some 
young plants coming along. I. gracilipes is the scarcest and per- 
haps the loveliest of the three, a tiny flower held in 8- or 10- 
inch stems, a gem for any rock garden. 





*From a lecture by John C. Wister of Philadelphia, Pa., at Ho-ticultu-al Hall, Boston. 








$5 Collection of | Summer School for Study 


DWARF BULBS of 
Ornamental Plants 
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The ‘Flower Kingdom” 
Comes to America for 
Gardening Knowledge 


For centuries the world has 
marveled at the gardening 
skill of the Japanese. Yet The 


Iwamoto Floral Company, 
Tokio, Japan, is using twelve 
copies of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle every month. Their 
first subscription for eight 
copies monthly was received 
in February; their second for 
four more arrived in April, 
making twelve copies in all. 
If the Japanese find the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle so useful, surely 


no American gardener should try 
to get along without it. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send check, dollar bill or 2c stamps 
for seven months’ trial subscrip- 
tion. Full year, plus current issue 
—13 issues in ApENERS “§ 


FOP Cnn 


522-4 FifthAvenue, NEW YORK 
"The ONLY AtGardening Aagazine” 














Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalogue 


Now, while selection is complete, order 
the winter and spring flowering Bulbs 
it lists, and other Seasonable Seeds. 
Follow its expert advice on the plant- 
ing of Vegetables and Flowers. 

Also write for our interesting book- 
let on “The Romance of Growing 
Things.” 

Either or both free if you mention 
“Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











varieties we catalog. For your Rock Garden 
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We will divide 2,000 Seven of each There will be an opportunity for a All- ~ yan Landscapes 
three-year Peony plants |} | Ast... s.y lethal Grid Grow || limited number of young women to | | | verges are atiactive from, Janna 
this Fall, wonderful roots, || | white Sou Dwarf Scarlet Tulips || study the trees, shrubs, and hardy Ko, 
| full of vigor and free White Geape Hyacinthe Blac Grape Llyatichs || flowers used in ornamental planting vour garden, and screen the dusty street. 
from disease. Snowdrops Guinea Henflower at the Red Oak Nurseries during ot aval a mee —— 
| Prepaid anywhere for $5.00 July and August. tactorily or oe ag free. You ought to 
° ° hav r howing ho 
_ Hillside Gardens RODERICK M. CROCKET Per pestieitens ebfens intiasem Gauss hoaen 
| Amesbury, Mass. & CO., Inc. Daniel A. Clarke, A.B., B.A.S. HICKS NURSERIES 
| Cranford New Jersey Piskeville, B. I. Box EB, Westbury. L. I., New York 









































For Better 


Gardens-~ 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
gions, leaves and buds free from 
eadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, Owers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
pas. 8 way—he keeps “Black 
eaf 40” on hand. 
Easy to use. The small 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray 
‘Black Leaf 40” is sup 
plied by seed stores, hard 
ware stores, florists and 
department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 

Incorporated < 

Kentucky [A 
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Keep Your Drives Free 


from Weeds, Grass, etc. 


Sprinkle Drives, Walks, clay Tennis Courts, 
etc., with ‘‘Herbicide’’ solution. Weeds 
quickly wilt. Many times faster than hand 
weeding, and better—reaches 
roots without disturbing sur- 
face. Gallon makes enough 
solution to sprinkle 1,000 
square feet. 

No Hoeing—No Bending 
Send us $2; we'll ship you 
gallon can, collect. Please 
mention your dealer’s name 
for future con- 
venience. 

Write today for 
Free Folder 
Reade Mfg Co. 
205 Hoboken Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HERBICID 
BED EXTERMINATOR SS BED EXTERMINATOR SS 
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The European Earwig 


For two or three years past the European Earwig has caused 
much trouble in greenhouses and in the open garden in cer- 
tain sections of the country. It has proved itself a particularly 
difficult pest on the Pacific coast. European Earwigs may be 
entrapped by means of wet sacks or newspapers or pieces of 
hose left on the ground over night. These serve as traps and 
the pests are destroyed before they emerge in the morning. 
The most effective results have come from earwig bait. This 
bait is now being used in a large way and probably can be 
purchased ready made at the stores. The following directions 
come from the Oregon State Board of Horticulture: 


Formula for Individual Use—Dissolve one pound of sodium fluoride in 
two gallons of water, and then two quarts of molasses in the same water. 
Stir well and add this solution to 16 pounds of clear wheat bran (not 
middlings or shorts). Mix thoroughly. The bran should be uniformly 
wet, but not enough wet to ball or to drip without pressure. Foregoing 
is enough for one application only on a lot of approximately 50 x 100 
feet. Spread after sunset, on a warm, dry evening, if possible, and not just 
before a rain. Spread evenly over entire premises, but more thickly along 
edges of walks, curbings, hedges and foundations. Don’t forget the parking 
strips. Don’t sprinkle water for three days after application. City ordinance 
imposes a fine for so doing. A second application should be made within 
five to ten days after first. A third application after about the same interval 
is desirable. ; ; : 

It is probable that ordinary cutworms will succumb just 


as quickly to this bait and it may be well to experiment with 
it in preference to the bait made of arsenic and bran as 
commonly used in eastern states. 


Side Dressing for Tomatoes 


Tomatoes need an extra supply of nitrogen from some 
readily available source just as the first clusters begin to set if 
maximum yields are to be obtained. Even where liberal appli- 
cations of fertilizers have been made at the time of planting, 
marked increases in yield have followed light applications of 
sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate or some similar fertilizer 
as a side dressing just as the plants begin to set fruit. 

The rapidly growing tomato vine makes heavy demands 
on the plant food in the soil, and as the fruit begins to de- 
velop an added drain is imposed on the available nutrients, 
with the result that the fruit usually suffers in the competition 
for food. Adding nitrogen in some readily available form at 
this critical stage results in a greater percentage of the fruit 
reaching maturity, hence higher yields. It is important that 
the fertilizer be kept away from the plants as contact with 
them will result in severe burning and may even kill the 
vines. If possible, the material should be mixed with the soil 
around the plant. A second side dressing just as the tomatoes 
begin to color up may give good results. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Cobble Cottage Gardens. (Harvey Whipple, 2970 West Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich.) Iris. 

Dykes, Mrs. W. R. (Bobbingcourt, Pyle Hill, Mayford, Woking, 
Surrey, England.) “The Dykes irises.” 1928. 

Iris an (115 Lutz Ave., West LaFayette, Indiana.) “Iris of 
quality.” 

Iris Place. (1230 W. High St., Lexington, Kentucky.) Catalogue of 
irises. 1928. 

Toe’s Bulb Bulletin, June 1, 1928. (Olympia, Wash.) 

Mette, Heinr. (Quedlinbure. Germany) Pansies. 

Pettee, W. J. (Marquette, Mich.) Delphinium, iris, and hardy garden 
perennials. 

Puget Sound Peony Gardens. (R.F.D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash.) 
Price list of peonies and irises. 

Ouality gardens. (Freeport, Ill.) Iris. 1928. 

Rowell, Mrs. Caroline S. and Miss Dorothy Stoner. (732 Olive St., 

Kansas City, Mo.) Irises. 1928. 

Scheepers, John, Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) “Beauty from bulbs. 
Spring 1928.” 

Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, N. Y.) Bulb and plant specialists. 
1928 catalogue. 

Wassenbere, C. F. (Van Wert, Ohio) Peonies and irises. 1928. 

Wayman, R. (Bayside, Long Island) Price list of choice irises with 
—— name of originator and date of origin and brief descrip- 
ions 

Shannnga Iris Gardens. (Cape Elizabeth. Maine) 1928 Catalogue. 

vn ee Bros. (Babylon, N. Y.) Bulb and plant special- 
sts. ° 


Wohlert, A. E. (Narberth, Penn.) “Flowering trees of the Orient.” 
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To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 


Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 








PLANT STAKES 


Rust Proof — Easy to Use 


18”—$2.00 per 100 36”—-$4.00 per 100 
24”—$3.00 per 100 48”—-$6.00 per 100 


Post Paid in N. E. and N. Y. 


The Washburn Co. W9cester 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and a two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. ye plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $ 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 














CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.O.B, Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 














GARDENER—Competent to take full 
charge of flower and vegetable garden. 
Eight years’ experience. References. 
Single. W. 4H., care of “Horticulture.” 





While Fungine has been 
advertised chiefly for fun- 
gus control, many florists 
are using it with marked 
success on red spider. 


oe 





has long been used for red spider con- 
trol, as well as for green, black and 


white fly. A proven success. Fungine 
and Aphine are priced alike: 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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The Pennsplbania 
Horticultural Society 


invites its members to make use 
of its library and offices, at 
1600 Arch Street, during the 


summer months. 


All the courtesies of the Society 
will be extended to the members 
of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society and of The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York 
upon presentation of their 
membership cards. 


Summer Office Hours: 


Weekdays —9A.M.to 4P.M. 
Saturdays — 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Until September 15th 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 











MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2, 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 
Volume ], 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 


national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





The Massachusetts 
Porticultural Society 
Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtaia 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston Mass. 











Maplevale Leafmold 


Coming Exhibitions 








What makes a good 








Itself a plant food of great value, it also 
increases the activity of that group of bac- 
teria which converts into available plant 
food the nitrogen content of the soil. Its 
immediate effect is to stimulate root action 
which is the basis of all sturdy growth. 
Send for circular. 


$2.50 per 100 Ib. b Guenter f ‘—— 
0B. East Kin 


gston, N 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD co. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 








USE THESE LABELS— 
Know Your Varieties 


Print your own record on Indestructo Metal 
Labels with stylus supplied free. Copper 


tic-wire fastens Label securely. Or use 
Indestructo Stake Labels, where tying is 
not practical. 
: z3? ins., $1.35 
No. 2, 1x5 ins., $1.70 
Copper Wired, ready for use 
Indestructo Stake Labels 
Stakes gee made of heavy wire, oe roofed 
51— 8 in. Stake $ 76 
No. 52—10 in. Stake 32: [00 
No. 53—15 in. Stake $2.50 
All prices per 100 postpaid 
FREE circular also shows 
other styles 
Send name of your seed dealer and 
10¢ (coin or stamps); we'll mail 
postpaid five full-size Samples, one 
of each kind. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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July 12-14. Cohasset, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the Cohasset Gar- 
den Club on the grounds of Mrs. William H. Brown, Hominy 
Point. 


August 7-8. Vineland, New Jersey. The South Jersey Gladiolus 
Exhibition at the Vineland Y. M. C. A. 
August 14-15. Newport, R. I. Combined Show of the Garden Asso- 


ciation, South County Garden Club and the Newport Horticultural 
Society at the Newport Casino. 


August 16-17. Toledo, Ohio. The annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Gladiolus Society. 


August 18-19. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in conjunction 
with the New England Gladiolus Society. 


August 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of the 
New Jersey Gladiolus Society at the Camden Y. M. C. A. 


August 22-23. Rochester, N. Y. Annual Convention and Exhibition 
of the New York State Gladiolus Society. 


August 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens at Horticultural Hall. 

September 8-9. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


September 13-14. Hartford, Conn. Autumn Flower Show of the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society at Foot Guard Armory. 


September 21-22. Camden, New Jersey. The annual exhibition of 
the Camden Dahlia Society at Convention Hall, Camden Civic 
Center. 


September 28-29. Short Hills, New Jersey. Twentieth annual 
Dahlia Show of the Short Hills Garden Club at the Short Hills 
Club. 


October 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society in the Auditorium at 1600 Arch St. 


Plant Label coop?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOFP PRODUOTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








WILLIAMS“ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPRINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wituiams & SONS 
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IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.0.b. Boston; less in 

quantities. Why pay shi ping charges 

from more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 





Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 
Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 


Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














Established 33 Years 


LITTER [en 
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Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. 8. A. 








HORTICULTURE 








ELL us why so many seem to think that 
a greenhouse, to be a real greenhouse, must 
always be painted a glaring white on the out- 
side? 
It seems no matter what the color is of the 
other buildings, the greenhouse must be made 
to stick out by painting it white. You ask in 
reply, “What difference does it make, what 
color it’s painted?” 
It makes a lot of difference. We want every 
one who buys our houses to have them right 
in every way. Want them to have put their 


money in something of lasting satisfaction. 
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Tell Us Something 
Will You Please? 


Something that is attractive and in entire 


harmony with the rest of the place. 


Therefore, when we built this snug little house 
on the Tudor Stone garage, we painted it a 
color to match the stone. As a result the green- 
house is a harmonious part of the garage. 


It’s just such so-called refinements, that we are 
constantly making. Things that although they 
don’t cost you a bit more to have, still do add 
greatly to the greenhouse’s value. They all go 
to make our Master Houses the masters of all 
others, that they so surely are. 


Send for the new catalog. See for yourself. 






BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord «. Burnham @ 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
New York Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Greensboro, N. C. Boston Montreal Toronto St. Catharines 
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